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so that it came quickly to his hand; because the five
hundred pounds must be preserved intact for eventual
use. That was the great point. With the entire five
hundred one felt a substance at one's back; but it
seemed to him that should he let it dwindle to four-
fifty or even four-eighty, all the efficiency would be
gone out of the money, as though there were some magic
power in the round figure. But what sort of work?

Confronted by that haunting question as by an un-
easy ghost, for whom he had no exorcising formula.
Captain Whalley stopped short on the apex of a small
bridge spanning steeply the bed of a canalized creek
with granite shores. Moored between the square
blocks a sea-going Malay prau floated half hidden under
the arch of masonry, with her spars lowered down,
without a sound of life on board, and covered from stem
to stern with a ridge of palm-leaf mats. He had left
behind him the overheated pavements bordered by the
stone frontages that, like the sheer face of cliffs, fol-
lowed the sweep of the quays; and an unconfined spaci-
ousness of orderly and sylvan aspect opened before him
its wide plots of rolled grass, like pieces of green carpet
smoothly pegged out, its long ranges of trees lined up in
colossal porticos of dark shafts roofed with a vault of
branches.

Some of these avenues ended at the sea. It was a
terraced shore; and beyond, upon the level expanse,
profound and glistening like the gaze of a dark-blue
eye, an oblique band of stippled purple lengthened it-
self indefinitely through the gap between a couple of
verdant twin islets. The masts and spars of a few
ships far away, hull down in the outer roads, sprang
straight from the water in a fine maze of rosy lines
pencilled on the clear shadow of the eastern board.
Captain Whalley gave them a long glance. The ship,